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you, my friend. . . . During those four years, there was not
a moment during which I did not feel that I was in the peni-
tentiary."
In The Home of the Dead Dostoevsky tells us what the
ordeal of the Siberian penitentiary meant to him. It is true
that he masquerades under the name of Alexander Petrovich
Gorianchikov "sentenced to hard labor for having murdered
his wife." But actually it is his own experiences that he re-
lates here with agonizing exactitude.
When he published this book, life in the Russian prisons
was no longer as he had known it. Alexander IFs reforms
had eliminated the barbarous practices advocated by Nicho-
las L The prison personnel was supervised more carefully
and corporal punishment was forbidden. Thus, Dostoevsky's
book criticized a state of affairs condemned by the czar him-
self. The board of censors authorized its publication on con-
dition that "certain indecent expressions be eliminated." In
addition, Dostoevsky took care to explain his statements by
author's notes such as: "What I say about corporal punish-
ment refers to my own time. I have been told that all this has
been changed or is now in process of being changed." Or:
"In my day, not only the major, but many of his subordi-
nates, especially those who had come up from the ranks, used
this expression."
It must not be assumed that in The House of the Dead
Dostoevsky drew up a balance and presented the sum total
of his prison experiences. This magnificent work, full of hu-
man truth and cruel honesty, is the first fruit of four years of
suffering and meditation. Dostoevsky had seen a whole
world and he described it masterfully. But in this book he
presented only the small change of his vast treasure, he
dropped it as one drops ballast. Having done this, he could